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THIS WEEK: 

History and Bibliography of English News- 
Powdered Hair Tax .. .. .. .. 64 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576).  Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 
NX the first Mercure de France for this 
January M. Gabriel Brunet takes occasion 


by M. Georges Duhamel’s recent book, 
‘Standards,’ to give us yet another French- 
man’s view of American civilisation. The 


two do not on this subject see absolutely eye 
to eye, yet each from his own standpoint is 
They would seem to 
Maeterlinck’s gloomy 
forecast of a humanity in process of becoming 
even the termites are. M, Brunet sets 
it out in a grandiose image, 

“Et de fait, je me suis parfois demandé 
moi-méme si nous n’assistions pas a une 
immense tragédie. Le passé de l’humanité 
aconnu une époque entre toutes pathétique : 
la lutte de ’ homme contre les libres animaux 
pour les plier a la domesticité. Peut-etre 
assistons-nous de nos jours & une phase his- 
torique analogue. Deux étres mythiques, la 
Machine et la Société, armés des pouvoirs | 
terribles que leur a donnés la science, con- | 
spirent & transformer le beau fauve humain | 
en animal domestique. (est peut-étre fait, | 
et d’ailleurs beaucoup d’hommes considérent 
cela comme une sérieuse amélioration.”’ It 
will be seen that these authors take for 
granted that the American is the type of 
civilisation destined to dominate. M. Brunet 
emphasizes, what others have already per- 
ceived, the crucial importance of the question 
of leisure. and the irony of things which is 
developing in that regard. For one thing, 
in some sections of American workers, ambi- 
tion seems to be dying out: ‘‘ La généralité 
des salariés aiment mieux une occupation 
tranquille que de monter en grade.’’ Ts one 
of the motives which the educator has so 
long been diligently instilling into youth, 
like musk, and they say onion, losing its 
stimulating pungency? Is the last infirmity 
of noble minds really to pass away—and to 


agree in assent to M. 


as 
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leave them, at no point, infirm? 

M. Victor Bouillier, in this same number 
of the Mercure has a most interesting 
article on Goethe as a_ theatre-manager. 
Goethe’s career in this capacity lasted twenty- 
six years, and his rules for players, as our 
author here shows, still have interest. His 
diligence was great, and his patience in the 
training of actors indefatigable. His funda- 
mental principle was that everything done 
on the stage should be directed immediately 
towards the public. The Weimar stage before 
his day was in that respect notoriously and 
tiresomely incorrect. That everything said 
should be audible is but a part of this 
requirement: M. Bouillier, recalling Goethe’s 
insistence on it, throws out a word about 
the sins against audibility committed on the 
modern French stage. Goethe’s theatre 
during the years of his management played 
about six hundred pieces, of which a hun- 
dred and thirty-five were operatic. Among 
the plays in the repertory were seventy-seven 
tragedies, two hundred and fifty comedies 
and seventeen farces. 


“ROM the last Intermédiaire of 1930 we 

take two items which may interest our 
readers. A correspondent quotes from the 
Bulletin de la Société d’ Agriculture, Sciences 
et Arts de la Sarthe (1927) an account of a 
seventeenth century parish priest who used 
to cure hydrophobia and who, it is inciden- 
tally related, performed a marriage cere- 
mony which recalls the curious custom of that 
day of stretching a veil (? over the bridal 
couple) during the service, and of holding 
beneath this veil any child born of these 
parents before wedlock, by which means it 
was legitimised, 

The second item is a small collection of 
peasant words used in different parts of 
France. In the Nivernais we learn they use 
ouailles ’’ for ‘‘ moutons ”’ and gazoute ’’ 
or ‘‘gatiére’’ (feminine of ‘‘ gars’’) for 
‘“fille.”’ For ‘‘ asseyez-vous’’ in Provence 
they say ‘‘ remettez-vous’’; in the Loire- 
inférieure ‘‘entendre haut’’ means ‘“‘ hard 
of hearing.’’ In Saintonge bad wine or poor 
coffee is called ‘‘du chasse-cousins,”’ 
‘‘espérer’’ is used for to wait, and 
‘“racasser ’? means “ faire du bruit.’’ One 
correspondent explains ‘‘ couette.’’ This is 
not, as another had supposed, a down-quilt, 
but is the word used in Brittany for a 
feather-bed—so called, it would seem, from 
the feathers being piled up on each side of 
the person Iying upon it. ‘‘ Festivité’’ is 
said to be ‘‘ un vieux mot fran¢ais que les 
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rustic words in the correspondence from 
which we have quoted it is claimed 
that they are good old French ‘‘ du meilleur 
aloi.’’ 


\ KE have received Vol. xii. of the Oxford- 

shire Record Society which contains the 
Feet of Fines for Oxfordshire from 1195-1291. 
Needless to say this is an important contri- 
bution to the resources of the local historian, 
who owes no small debt to Mr, H. E. Salter 
for the skill and care with which he has 
transcribed, abbreviated and calendared this 
mass of documents. To actual workers in 
these sources, even if of slight experience, 
the nature of a fine and its ‘‘foot’’ with 
its common form and its use are familiar 
enough, but it may be of service to some to 
be told of Mr. Salter’s Preface to our 
volume, which would make an excellent first 
introduction for any one entering on this 
line of historical study, as also for anyone 
merely wishing for general information. Two 
small points of interest may be mentioned 
here. <A fine—in the medizval sense of a 
settlement of a dispute—was sometimes said 
to be ‘‘ levied,’’ the word being used as a 
translation of levatus, the Latin term. Mr. 
Salter, at the end of the fifteenth century 
when English was superseding Latin, has 
found levatus translated by ‘‘ reared ’’ i.e. 
erected, That the rents named—“‘ a pound of 
pepper,”’ ‘“ a sore sparrowhawk,’’ and so on— 
stand for the equivalent sum of money is con- 
cluded from the use of the word “ sore.’’ This 
means reddish, and denotes the colour of the 
young sparrowhawk from birth to its first 
moult in November. 
May or June there are no sparrowhawks 
in Europe that are sore, and therefore if 
mention of such a young bird is found in a 
fine made during this time of the year it 
must be its value in money that is intended. 


AN interesting hypothesis concerning the 

fall of Greece is put forward by Sir 
Ronald Ross in last week’s Saturday Review, 
He thinks it possible that about the time 
of Hippocrates the numerous slaves from 
Africa and Asia brought into the country by 
the conquerors may have introduced malaria, 
which, seized upon by mosquitoes capable of 
carrying the malaria infection (and it is 
probable that these were present), spread 
from valley to valley among the population 
and would, as Sir Ronald expresses it, 


“gradually eat out the strain of high blood.’’ | 


The depopulation of the Campagna through 
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malaria 
aries of 
and our 


suddenly introduced by the mercen- 
Sulla and Marius is well attested, 
author, is of opinion “‘ that causes 
such as malaria, dysentery and_ intestinal 
entozoa must have modified history to a 
ereater extent than we conceive.’’ 


( UR readers may like to have note of a good 

essay on ‘London in the Twelfth Cen. 
tury,’ by Mr, R. B. Lloyd, in the Contem- 
porary Review for January. It is founded 
on Fitzstephen principally, and the river and 
London Bridge make the centre of the descrip- 
tion. Indeed, the closing words of the article 
affirm that ‘‘ any history of London must cer- 
tainly begin and will probably end with the 
history of the Thames.’’ 


HE Cambridge University Press is about 
to publish ‘ The Life and Times of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna,’ by Dr. Muhammad 
Nazim—a work based on a number of hitherto 
unpublished MSS. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


Between November and | 


From the British Journal, or the Traveller, 


Saturday, January 23, 1731. 


LONDON. 


Several Parts of the Northern Roads were 
fo cover’d with Snow, that the Scotch Peers 
and Commoners, in their way to Parliament, 
were oblig’d to alight out of their Coaches, 


and walk many Miles in a Day on Foot; and f 
| in fome Places the Snow was fo deep that 


50 Men were employ’d at a time to remove 
it, to make the Roads paffable. 


A Machine is making by a Perfon in 


Covent-Garden, in which the Head of Charles } 
Rey, the Malefactor, is to be fix’d, in order | 


to make the Experiment on the Drum of the 
Ear. 

On Sunday laft his Grace the Duke oi 
Argyle took the Sacrament at St. Martin’s 


Church in the Fields, to qualify himfelf for | 


the Place of Governor of Portfmouth. 


. . . . 


On Saturday laft General Crompton, Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, went to vifit Mr. Kelly, 
one of the State Prifoners, who is in a very 
bad State of Health: The Phyficians attrib- 
ute his Illnefs intirely to his Confinement, 
and are of Opinion that nothing but Change 
of Air and Exercife can poffibly do him any 
Service. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 


(See ante pp. 3, 21, 40). 
NOTHER legendary country newspaper 


41 needs notice at this point. In the Press 
Directories, and the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ the Lincoln, Rutland and Stamford 
Mercury is stated to have commenced in 1695. 
This legend was forever laid to rest by Mr. 
Apcock in ‘ N. and Q.’ 11 S. vii. 471. ge 
paper in question first appeared in 1732, 
Howgrave’s Stamford Mercury, and thus tina 
not even run for a place at the start of the 
country press. If any additional corrobora- 
tion of Mr. Adcock were needed it is supplied 
in the pamphlet by Mr. W. W. Hadley, pub- 
lished in 1920, on the ‘ Bicentenary of the 
Northampton Mercury,’ for the honoured 
names of Raikes and Dicey, to whom this last 
paper was due, are also connected with the 
early Stamford papers, 

Accordingly, the ‘ Handlist’ scts out the 
early Stamford papers as follows: 

Stamford Mercury &c., vol. 6, nos. 20 and 22 
for Nov. 10 and Nov. 24, 1715. Also Vol. 7 
and 8 for 1716 (5 numbers missing) and later 
volumes to Vol. 39 No. 8. for Feb. 24, 1731-2. 
In the possession of the proprietors of the 
“Tincoln Rutland and Stamford Mercury.” 
Represented at the British Museum by Vol. 
ll, Nos, 21—24 May 22—June 12, 1718, and Vol. 
2 No. 1—27. June 28—Dec. 27. 1722. (News- 
paper collection). Also by Vols. 31 and 32 
for 1728 (Burney). 

It will be realised that the proprictors of 
the Lincoln, Rutland and Stamford Mercury 
very courteously and very fairly supplied me 
with the bulk of the above information. 

At the end of the next page in the ‘ Hand- 
list ’ Howgrave’ s Stamford Mercury, issued 
originally in opposition to the older Stamford 
Mereury, is listed as follows :— 

Howgrave’s, Stamford Mercury, &c., No. 44, 
oo 12, 1733. Printed by Francis Howgrave. 

And other issues to April 15, 1736. No volume 


numbers, Continued as “The Stamford 
Mereury.” No. 213. July 8, 1736. Thursday. 
Printed by Francis Howgrave to No. 2099. 
Jan. 17, 1771. No. 2493. Dec. 10, 1778, was 
printed for T. Howgrave. Continued as the 
Lincoln, Rutland and Stamford Mercury.” 
Tol. 51. No. 2767, March 19, 1784. Friday. 
Published at Lincoln by S. Simmonds, 
Stamford. Printed by Christopher Peat, at 
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Mr. 'T. Howgrave’s office in Maiden Lane. 
These are all in the possession of the 
| proprietor of the “ Lincoln, Rutland and 


” 


Stamford Mercury,” whose files are complete 
trom 1772 to date. Represented at the British 
Museum by the ** Lincoln, Rutland and Stam- 
ford Mercury ” Vol. 58. No. 3017. Jan. 2, 1789 
—In progress. 

If these quotations meet the eyes of Mr. 
Adcock and Mr. Hadley, they will realise 
that the ‘ Handlist’ adds evidence to all that 
they say. 

The compilers of the ‘ Census,’ 
have thought fit to differ from the 
list.’ A solitary number of the Lincoln, Rut- 
land and Stamford Mercury, according to 
them, is in Yale University Library, and is 
dated Jan. 24, 1794. With this, the ‘ Census ’ 
deals as follows :— 


however, 
Hand- 


842.a. “Stamford Mercury.” Continued as 
Howgrave’s Stamford Mercury (from 1722, 
with new numbering) ; as Stamford Mercury 


as “ Lincoln, Rutland and Stam- 
” (from 1784). Stamford and 
+. 


(from 1736) ; 
ford Mercury 
Lincoln 1713 

The first part of the ‘Census’ also has the 
following cross references in their alphabetical 
order. ‘‘ Howgraves’ Stamford Mercury. See 
Stamford Mercury,’’ and ‘‘ Lincoln, Rutland 
and Stamford Mercury. See Stamford Mer- 
cury.’’ We are spared any reference to these 
papers in the second list of the ‘ Census,’ 
but, instead, the following item appears: 

*©1508a. Lincoln Gazette; or Weekly 
Intelligencer, Lincoln. 1729.’’ 

Now, two things are absolutely certain 
about any number of a _ true newspaper. 
Firstly, it was numbered, and in a few cases 
the volume (which might be half-yearly) was 
given. And secondly, it assuredly was dated 
for the day of the month upon which it 
appeared, 

Item 1508a, therefore, swells the list of 
items as in fact a conjecture. The same 
thing occurs repeatedly in the second list: 


‘©1038. Aylesbury Journal. Aylesbury. 
1762.”’ 

*°1052a. Birmingham Journal, Birming- 
ham, 1732 (?).’’ 


*1057b. Boston Weekly Journal. Bos- 
ton. 1731-39.”’ 

‘©1062. Bristol Journal extraordinary. 
Bristol. Ap. 8, 1776. 

‘*1062a. Bristol Mirror. Bristol. 1773.’’ 


None of these (nor other like) items should 
appear without an example, 

To go on would tire the patience of my 
readers, so I will terminate this particular 
list by another instance well known to my- 


| 
| 
ay 


self and intentionally excluded from the 
‘Handlist’ because no example could be 
cited. 

“17788. Northampton Journal. J. 
Pasham, Northampton. 1721 (?).”’ 

At first sight, the name of the printer, 
Pasham, appears convincing. Unfortunately. 
all that we know about him is due to the 
amenities exchanged between the proprietors 
of the Northampton Mercury and himself, 
recorded in the files of the last paper. Mr. 
W. W. Hadley mentioned these in his pam- 
phlet on the Northampton Mercury, and thus 
provided the ‘Census’ with its queried 
item. 

I think T can leave comment upon all that 
IT have said to the readers of ‘N. and Q.’ 
They will, I think, agree with me that the 
items in the Second List of the ‘ Census ’ 
that cannot be found in the ‘ Handlist’ are 
suspect. 

About one thousand items, therefore, which 
appear in the ‘ Census,’ but are not to be 
found in the ‘ Handlist,’ must be rejected, 
unless and until they are proved correct by 
the production of actual examples. Messrs. 
Crane and Kaye’s letter, claiming that they 
have discovered from 800 to 1,000 items more 
than the ‘ Handlist ’ cannot be substantiated, 

Lastly. I do not attempt to discuss the 
First List of the ‘ Census ’—not because it 
is accurate, for it is notably inaccurate—but 
because I think that this lies within the pro- 
vince of American scholars. | Undoubtedly. 
all the items in it do exist; the question is, 
whether a large number of them should be 
listed in any bibliography dealing with news- 
papers. 

The question of what periodicals should be 
included in a _ bibliography of newspapers 
is an important one, and, as far as_ the 
Handlist’ is concerned, 
following three definitions in the ‘N, E. D.’ 

1. Newspaper. ‘“‘ A printed, now usually 
daily or weekly, publication, containing the 
news, commonly with the addition of adver- 
tisements and other matters of interest.’’ 

2. Magazine. “ A periodical publication 
containing articles by various. writers; 
chiefly a periodical publication intended for 
general rather than learned or professional 
writers, and consisting of a miscellany of 
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was settled by the | 


critical and descriptive articles, essays, works | 


of fiction, etc.”’ 
3. Review. 
sisting mainly of articles, in which current 


‘* A periodical publication con- | 


events or questions, or literary works, are | 


discussed.’’ 
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Accordingly the ‘ Handlist ’ professes to be 
of ** English and Welsh newspapers, maga. 
zines and reviews.’’ But, giving these defini. 
tions the widest possible interpretation, it js 
evident that annuals should not be included. 
In like fashion, by describing their ‘ Census’ 
as one of “ British newspapers and_ period. 
icals,’’ the compilers limit their scope, If 
they had intended all periodicals to be com- 
prised in their list, they should have omitted 
the word ‘‘ newspapers.’’ 

Yet in their first list they include no fewer 
than twenty-four annuals. 

To be consistent in doing this, they should 
have included in their second list, all the 
ancient almanacs, of which one of the best 
known examples is the still existing ‘Old 
Moore,’ commenced in 1701 as ‘‘ Vox stell- 


arum. By Francis Moore, m.p.”’ Fifty or 
a hundred items could easily have _ been 
added from the British Museum title 


‘Ephemerides.’ As it is they list the Archao- 
logia (1770), the Annual Register (1758), 
and even go out of their way to include Abel 
Boyer’s ‘History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne, digested into Annals.’ There are 
thirty-two examples of the last three classes 
of items in their first list. 

The first list of the ‘ Census,’ therefore. 
needs drastic revision by competent American 
bibliographers (of whom there are many) 
the more so because books and_ tracts not 
periodical at all are to be found on nearly 
every page. Of these, I will cite three 
examples, each of a different type. The firs 
is :— 


‘*751 Proceedings ,of the Society for pre- 


serving liberty and property against leveller} 


1793 ( ?)—(?). 
(2 
Library].’’ 
This item has two reduplications :— 


[Ct.¥.=Yale University 


‘©1031. Association papers for 179%. 
1793( ?).”’ 
“©1032. Associator. 1792.” 


All this is one book, in one volume, but 
in two parts. The title-page runs as fol 
lows :— 

Association Papers 
Part I 
Publications 
Printed by special order of the Society for pre 
serving liberty and property against republi- 
cans and revellers, at the Crown and Anchor 0 
the Strand. 


Part if 
A collection of tracts 
Printed at the expence [sic] of that Society 
to which are prefixed 
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4 Preface and the salasiiltics, of the Society, | 


addressed to all the loyal associations. 
uod urbem incendiis Cede cives, 
Bello liberassent 


Italiam 


Cicero in Catilinam.3. 
London [six publishers] 1793. 

Pages i. to viii. are the Preface, then 
follow the ‘‘ Proceedings,’’ with a separate 
title-page, in numbers, price one half-penny 
each (later a penny). All are undated. 

Part Il., with a separate title-page, is, 
I suppose, the ‘‘ Vol. 2”’ of the Yale copy, 
and contains twelve collections of tracts sold 
at a penny each collection. All these tracts 
were printed separately, undated and un- 
numbered, and large quantities of these still 
exist. 

My 
volumes, 
students and compiled by John Dunton. 
is listed as follows :— 

“717 Phoenix; or Revival of scarce and 
valuable pieces. 1707-08,’’ &c., 

The British Museum 
follows :— 

The Phenix [sic]; or, a revival of scarce and 
valuable pieces . Being a collection of manu- 
scripts and printed tracts, nowhere to be found 
but in the closets of the curious. By a gentle- 
man who has made it his business to search 


second example is a book in two 
well known to eighteenth century 
It 


after such pieces — twenty years past. (By 
John Dunton) 2 Vol. 1707-08. 

My third, and final, example is :— 

‘830. Sowerby’s English Botany. Ed. 


James Sowerby. 1790+. m.’’ Ke. 

The symbols added to this indicate that 
the University of Chicago libraries contain 
“vy, 2. of this ‘‘monthly,’? and that 
Harvard College library apparently contains 
it all, for no details are given. The interest 
of the item, however, lies in the fact that 
Mr. R. 8. Crane was “‘ associate professor ”’ 
of English in the University of Chicago in 
1924 and has been professor of English from 
1925. The ‘ Census’ was not published until 


catalogues this as, 


January, 1927, so that we are justified in | 


inferring that in this particular instance 
Mr, Crane actually saw this item, and thus 
that no excuse can be made to the effect that 
it was taken from the report of an irres- 
ponsible observer. 

James Sowerby, naturalist and artist, of 
whom there is an excellent life in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ never 
edited any periodical, nor was there a per- 
todical, published monthly, and entitled | 
“Sowerby’s English Botany.”’ 

The title-page of the first volume of the | 


well-known work thus misdescribed runs as | 1894. ‘1st Bn. East Surrey Regiment Bat- 


— 


follows :— 

English Botany; or, Coloured figures of 
British plants, with their essential characters, 
synonyms and growth. ‘To vos will be 
added occasional remarks. By James Sowerby, 
.L.S. 

Then follow various publishers’ names and 
the date 1790. Vol. ii. has the same title- 
page, but is dated 1793. Vol. iii. is dated 
1794, and Vol. iv. 1795, but has an altered 
title-page—the ‘‘ occasional remarks ’’ being 
‘“by James Edward Smith, M.D.,’’ &., &e., 
and “The figures by James Sowerby, 
F.L.S.’ It is well known that this work, 
in thirty-six volumes, was written by Sir 
James EK, Smith and that Sowerby contri- 
buted the plates. In 1814 Sowerby published 
a volume of indexes to the whole. No por- 
tion was published monthly. 


J. G. MupprMan. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE EAST 
SURREY REGIMENT 
ATTLE Honours : 


“Gibraltar, 1704-5,”’ Dettingen,” 
‘Martinique, 1794,” Talavera,’’ 
“Guadaloupe, 1810,’ ‘‘ Albuhera,”’ 


‘* Vittoria,”’ 
Nive,”’ 
** Cabool, 
shake 
topol,’”’ 


Pyrenees,’ ‘* Nivelle,”’ 
Orthes,”’ Peninsula,”’ 
1842,’’ Moodkee,’’ ‘* Feroze- 
Aliwal,’’ ‘‘ Sobraon,’’ ‘‘ Sevas- 
‘“Taku_ Forts,’’ ‘‘ New Zea- 
land,’ ‘‘ Afghanistan, 1878-79,”’ ‘‘ Sua- 
kin, 1885,’ ‘‘ Relief of Ladysmith,” 
Africa, 1899-1902,’’ and those 
oe for services in the Great War. 
baer Narrative of the Late Victorious 
Campaign In Affghanistan under General 
Pollock; With Recollections of Seven 
Years’ Service in India.’ By Lieuten- 
ant Greenwood, H.M. 31st Regiment. 

1849. ‘ Historical Record of the Seventieth, 
or Surrey Regiment, 1758-1848.’ (Now 
the 2nd Bn. East Surrey Regt.) By 
Richard Cannon. 

1850. ‘ Historical Record of the Thirty-first. 
or The Huntingdonshire Regiment of 
Foot, 1702-1850.’ (Now the 1st Bn. East 
Surrey Regt.) By Richard Cannon. 

1874. ‘ Recollections of Sir George B. L’Es- 
trange, late of the 31st Regt.’ (Penin- 
sular War experiences). 

| 1887. The Sentry. A regimental journal of 
the 2nd Bn. published at Dover. 
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talion List.’ 
A. H. S. Hart, E. Surrey Regt. 
lished by the Battalion Press at 
1894. ‘A Subaltern’s Diary: Scraps 
Seventeen Years’ Service at 


Pub- 
Agra. 
from 
Home and 


Abroad. in the 31st Regt., 8th Hussars 
and Inniskilling Dragoons.’ By Colonel 


D. M. Inge, Kast York- 


shire Regt. 


late 2nd V. B. 


1905. ‘The East Surrey Regiment.” Pam- 
phlet published by His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office. Comprises a brief out- 


line of the regiment’s services. Similar 
monographs of the regiment will be found 


in Walter Richards’ ‘Her Majesty’s 
Army’ (3 vols., 1886--1892), Major 
J. Hi. Lawrence-Archer’s ‘The British 
Army’ (1888), and H. M. Chichester's 
‘Records and Badges of the British 
Army’ (1900), whilst a brief account of 
the regiment’s services in the Boer War 
is included in John Stirling’s ‘ Our 
Regiments in South Africa, 1899-1902,’ 


published in 1903. 

1906. ‘ Personal Adventures and Anecdotes 
of an Old Officer.’ By Colonel James P. 
Robertson, C.B., 31st Regt. (Sutlej and 
Crimean Campaigns), 

1916. ‘ History of The East 
ment,’ Vol. i. 1702-1914. 
Hugh W. Pearse, D.S.O., 
the Regiment. Vols. ii. and ili., pub- 
lished in 1923 and 1924 respectively, 
devoted to the services of all battalions 
of the Regiment in the Great War, were 
compiled by Colonel Pearse _ Briga- 
dier-General H. 8. Sloman, C.M.G., 


Surrey Regi- 
By Colonel 
formerly of 


D.S.O., formerly Commanding Officer of 
the Second Battalion. 

1919. Regimental News, The East Surrey 
Regiment, afterwards (August, 1929) 
The Journal of the East Surrey 
Regiment. Still issued quarterly from 
the Regimental Depét, Kingston-on- 
Thames, 

1921. ‘Soldiers Died In the Great War, 
1914-1919’ (H.M.S.O.). Part 36 is 


devoted solely to the E. Surrey Regt., | , 
but excludes the Officers, whose names, 


etc., appear in the Part devoted to the 
losses in the commissioned ranks of all 
regiments published in 1919. 

1924. ‘Memoirs of General Sir George 
Greaves, G.C.B.’ Written by himself. 
Foreword by Field-Marshal Earl Haig. 
(The author served for twenty-two years 
in the 70th Foot, eventually became 
Colonel of the Regiment, 


and died in 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Compiled by Lieutenant 


JANUARY 


24, 1981. 


1922 in his ninety-first year.) 

All the foregoing works were published in 
London, unless otherwise mentioned, The 
compiler would like to know of any other 
books, pamphlets or articles which may have 
been written relating to the Regular batta- 
lions of this regiment. 

J. Patne, 


YUBMERGED FORESTS.—The following 
items are perhaps worthy of preservation 
“N. and Q.’ 

I find the following 

Guernsey Evening Press, 


30 Dec., 


in 
paragraph in the 
late special edn., 
1929, p. 3, col. vi. :— 

Peat av 

A discovery has heen made at Cobo which 
should interest particularly members of La 
Société Guernesiaise. The abnormally rough 
sea of late has washed away the sand from the 
beach some 50 yards from the sea wall between 
Cobo and Albecq, revealing large stretches of 
peat. Tree roots can be distinguished, and 
in some places the grain of the wood is clearly 
seen, 


I find the following in the Star newspaper 


of Guernsey, special edn., 2 Oct., 1930, 
3, col. 
GALE 
PREHISTORIC AND Finns 1x Jersey. 
The recent spring tides, which were accom- 


panied by heavy gales, have washed much of 
the sand from the centre of St. Ouen’s Bay 
and exposed, near the base of the sea- -wall, an 
extensive area of peat, says the Jersey ‘ Even- 
ing Post.’ In this peat the stumps and roots 
of *prehistori ic trees are plainly visible and in 
the ancient soil itself neolithic pottery and 
flint implements have been found during the 
last few days, 

From time to time careless, or unfortunate, 
people have lost money and other small articles 
in the sand covering this bed of peat, which, 
when it was removed by the tides, left behind 
the heavier material it contained, more or 
less on the spot. 

Consequently on the surface of the peat all 
sorts of interesting relics were exposed to view, 
amongst them being copper coins of Louis XV. 
and XVI.; a familiar ‘ dix centimes ’ piece of 

Napoleon III.; a penny of George IIL., and 
various nautical jetsam in the shape of cor- 
coded chains, thole pins and such like. 

Archeologically the most interesting find 
was the jawbone of an aurochs, a type of 
ancient wild European bison. 


Cobo (also written Cobo, Caubo, Cato) is 
a large bay on _ the low-lying ea coast of 


Guernsey ; ‘the late well- known local writer 
Mr. Wétivier derived Cobo from Coét-Bo, 
i.e. ‘‘ the Bay of the Wood,’ being 
‘Breton for a wood (see ‘Guernsey Folk- 
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Lore,’ edited by Edith F. Carey 
th MSS. of Sir Edgar MacCulloch, 
F.S.A., Bailiff of Guernsey; London, 1903; 


p. 300, n. §). Albecq is a small coastal 
district adj: icent to and south of Cobo. St. 
Ouen’s [anglice St. Owen’s] Bay is not dis- 
similar to Cobo Bay, and lies on the west 
coast of Jersey. 

I have not studied the history or anti- 
quities of the Channel Islands, but I draw 
attention to these facts in case they may 
interest those readers who have studied the 
stories of submerged forests connected with 
Mount St. Michael in Cornwall and _ the 
Mont St. Michel of France. I find refer- 
ences to these in many works; the question 
is briefly discussed in Munro’s ‘ Prehistoric 
Britain’ (Home Univ. Library), 

I have heard it said that land in Guernsey 
was submerged as late as the time of King 
John. 

F. H. M. Hueco. 
Alley Street, Guernsey, C.1 
[ONG FELLOW MARRIAGE.—Some of 
your American readers may like the 
following note of a marriage which I have 
come across in the Registers of St. Mary, 
Lancaster. It may supply a link in exist- 
ing pedigrees :— 

‘Robert Longfellow and Alice Hodgson, 
both of Wyersdale [a village in the hills in 
the old Parish of Lancaster, whose Vicar 
still nominates the Vicar there] were married 
31 Jan., 1754.”’ 

T. Cann HUGHES, F-.S.A. 

“Oakrigg,” Lancaster 

EWS’ HARPS.—These toys were 
“ with English boys fifty years ago, 
one seldom sees them in the streets 
Making them is still an industry in the 
United States, but a very small one. Here 
is what the New York Herald said about it 
on Dee. 16:— 

Y.. Dec. 15 (UP).—All the 
jewsharps made in the United States are pro- 
duced by the skilful fingers of two brothers. 
They work in a little rear shop here that will 
scarcely accommodate five persons. 

Theirs is a midget industry that nearly 
grew up when the radio came. But the fad 
wore off and ge! little shop is not much busier 
than when it was founded twenty-five years 
ago by their 

Even the tools made by John R. Smith to 
fashion the twanging musical instruments still | 
are in use by his sons. The elder Smith 
learned the trade when fifteen years old in 
England. At thirty he came to the United | 
States and settled in Troy. Eight years later 
he moved to Rensselaer, 


popular 
but 
now. 
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Upon his death the business passed to his 
sons, John L. and William Smith. ‘The pat- 
terns designed by their father are still copied 
religiously. 

While the instruments appear to be simple 
affairs, the work that goes into making them 
is tedious. The most difficult part is in fitting 
the little steel tongue so that it produces the 
proper tone, 


J. LANDFEAR LwCaAs. 


THE ROYAL INSTITU- 
view of the coming Faraday 
centenary it may be worth while recalling 
3ohn’s issue of Faraday’s Lectures at the 
Royal Institution in 1859-60-61, 

The title-page reads: ‘‘ Lectures on the 
various Forces of Matter and on the Chemical 
History of a Candle, by Michael Faraday, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., &e., &e., Fullerian Professor 
of Chemistry, Royal Institution, Delivered 
before a Juvenile Auditory at the Royal 


RADAY AT 
TION.—In 


Institution of Great Britain during the 
Christmas Holidays of 1859-60-61. London, 


Griffin, Bohn and Company, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, M.DCCC-LxIII.”’ 

As a frontispiece there is a portrait of 
Faraday, painted by H. Anelay, engraved 
by J. Cook. 

In the preface, over the initials W. 
no doubt Sir William Crookes’s—we are told: 
“The present publication presents one or 
two points of interest. In the first place, 


Cc 


the lectures were especially intended for 
young persons, and are therefore as free as 
possible from technicalities; and in the 


second place they are printed as they were 
spoken, verbatim and literatim. A careful 
and 
the manuscript, as deciphered from _ his 
notes, was subsequently most carefully cor- 
rected by the Editor as regards any scientific 
points which were not clear to the shorthand 
writer; hence all that is different arises 
solely from the impossibility, alas! of con- 
veying the manner as well as the matter of 
the Lecturer.”’ 

The Editor was no 
Crookes himself. 

The Lectures, it is stated, first appeared 
in The Chemical News, which was founded 
by Sir William Crookes in 1859 and is still 
in progress, having recently reprinted some 
extracts of Faraday’s Lectures of seventy 
years ago. 

The book, 
some wood-cut illustrations. 
green cloth with gilt on it, and is lettered: 
‘‘ Faraday Before a Juvenile Audience.’’ All 
the edges are gilt. H. W. U. 


doubt Sir William 


a small 8vo of 208 pages, has 
Tt is bound in 


\ 
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Readers’ Queries. 


CHELON.—In a book entitled ‘ Held by 

the Bolsheviks,’ by Major L. E. Vining, 

R.E., published in 1924, the following pas- 
sages occur :— 

P. 88. ‘‘ People are coming to me innum- 
bers asking me to get their trains and eche- 
lons away, etc. ——’’ 

P. 92. ‘‘ General Knox’s echelon pulled 
out last night, with the British Mission per- 
sonnel ——.”’ 

P. 95. ‘‘ Our echelon is not vet complete 
—we are doing the work of getting the eche- 
lon together ourselves, ete. ——.”’ 

P. 101. ‘‘I have been given charge of the 
echelon, since there are ten British cars on 
it. 

P. 104. ‘‘ Each echelon commander is 
demanding to have his train put on the west- 
bound track, ete, ——.”’ 

It what sense is the word ‘‘ echelon ”’ used ? 
Was it an officially authorised term for some 
kind of military unit? 


” 


J: 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


‘HIPPENDALE FAMILY: PORTRAITS 

WANTED.—There have been in the 
past, numerous references in your valuable 
Journal, to the family and ancestors of 
Thomas Chippendale, the celebrated cabinet 
maker of the eighteenth century, but I cannot 
recollect any reference whatever to any 
authentic portrait of even one of the three 
Thomas Chippendale’s, who founded and 
carried on the traditions of the factory for 
nearly a century. 

Enquiries at the British Museum and 
elsewhere have proved of no avail, and I shall 
therefore be extremely obliged if any of your 
readers can give me information regarding 
known portraits of the Chippendale family. 

Raten A. Brown. 


ELIZABETH’S DEATH-MASK. 
—I should be very glad if any of your 
readers could give me information about the 
death-mask of Queen Elizabeth. Was one 
taken or not, and if so, in what contemporary 
work or letter does a mention of it occur? 

T have worked at this now for nearly a year, 
without finding out what I want to know, 
and your help would be greatly appreciated. 

Enrp Brett. 


‘HE BIRD OF EDEN.—Joseph Rodman 


Drake (1795-1820), the New York poet, | 
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writes in ‘ Lines 
Rochelle ’ :— 
I oft have thought how sweet *twould be 
To steal the bird of Eden’s art; 
And leave behind a trace of me 
On every kind and friendly heart. 
What (or who) was ‘‘ the bird of Eden,” 
and what is the story referred to? 


written on leaving New 


T. O. Masport. 


MELIA ALDERSON OPIE. — I am 
making a study of Mrs. Amelia 
Alderson Opie (1769-1853), novelist and poet, 
and wife of the artist John Opie, and there- 
fore write to ask whether any of your 
readers can assist me, I am anxious to 
locate any manuscript material, particularly 
the letters, journals and diaries of Mrs. 
Opie’s which Miss Cecilia L. Brightwell 
used as a basis of her ‘ Memorials,’ (1854) : 
and the unpublished novel, ‘The Painter 
and his Wife.’ I wish also to find a copy 
of ‘The Dangers of Coquetry,’ published 
anonymously in London in 1790. TI am 
interested too in information concerning 
portraits of Mrs. Opie. 1 shall greatly 
appreciate any assistance which may come 
to me through your columns. 


MarcGaret Enior Maccrecor. 


GHIELD AT GLASTONBURY.—Over the 


door of the medieval inn at Glastonbury 
there are three shields. one of which has 
for many years been shown blank. In the 
British Museum there are, however, notes by 
the architect Kerrich, who visited Glaston- 
bury in 1811-12, and in these notes the third 
shield is sketched as bearing a_ chevron 
between three crosses, but no tinctures are 
given, 

Can any of your readers throw any light 
on the colours and attribution of this shield? 


OCAL PROBATE COURTS.—Can anyone 
tell me of any probate courts in which 
wills of the following towns and villages may 
be found, relating to the sixteenth century? 
Royston, Therfield, Bygrave, Ashwell, 
Newnham, Baldock, Letchworth, Gravely, 
Hitchin. 
Most of these, I believe, were then in the 
diocese of Lincoln, but some may have been 
in that of London. I have not been able to 


ascertain exactly where the boundary was, 
or the names of the local courts; I think the 
Archdeaconry of Huntingdon was one. 

I should also like to know where the wills, 
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or transcripts, are now, and where indexes | 


may be consulted. 

Are the Bishops’ Transcripts of 
parishes which may be in the diocese of 
Lincoln at that Cathedral, and can they be 
consulted ? 

R. F. W. 


4 REVIEWER OF ELIZABETH 
4 BARRETT.—In a review of the poems 
of Miss Elizabeth Barrett (Mrs. Browning) 
Edgar Allan Poe comments in scathing terms 
upon the ineptitude of the reviewer whose 
criticism of these poems appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 

I should be glad if any reader could 
inform me of the identity of the reviewer in 
question. 


98, Arundel Street, Brighton. 


‘TRASSBURG FAMILY.—A lady of my 

family married a German or Austrian 
gentleman, styled ‘‘ Strassburg ’’ tout court 
in the Hugo family papers, but possibly Grat 
von Strassburg. Little appears concerning 
him, but I understand that he resided in 
Ireland for some time and had property on 
the Rhine; the latter fact suggests that he 
was probably a German. I am anxious to 
obtain full particulars of this marriage, and 


AYLIFFE 


I should be exceedingly grateful if any 
reader having access to pedigrees of any 


Strassburg family, or knowledge as to where 


those | 


such pedigrees might be found, would com- | 


municate with me. I have access to no 
German or Austrian genealogical works. 
There are several places named Strassburg 
in the former German and Austro-Hungarian 
empires, so that there may be more than one 
family of the name. I am aware that 
Strassburg is also a Jewish surname, but it 
is unlikely that Miss A. M. Hugo’s husband 
was of that race. It is possible that 
“Strassburg ’’ is an error for ‘‘ Strassberg ”’ 
or ‘‘ Straussberg.’’ As the Strassburg-Hugo 
marriage took place since 1850 a private and 
direct reply would be preferred. 
F. H. M. Hvco. 


15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 


‘OLONEL COLCHESTER OF THE 

S.P.C.K.—A recent writer the 
Guernsey Evening Press, in an 
this society, founded 8 March, 1698, gives 
the founders thereof as ‘‘ four laymen—Lord 
Guilford, Colonel Colchester of Westbury- 
on-Severn, Sir Humphrey Mackworth, and 
Mr, Justice Hook—and one priest—the great 


Dr. Bray.’’ 
The brother of one of my great-great-grand- 
mothers, the Rev. Edward Cage, m, Jane, 


2nd dau. and coh. of Charles Van, of 
Llanwern, (Co. Monmouth, by his wife 
Katherine (great-aunt of the 1st Baron 


Tredegar), younger dau. and coh. of Thomas 
Morgan, of Ruperra Castle, Co. Glam., and 
Tredegar Park, Co. Monm., by his wife Jane, 
2nd dau. and coh. of Maynard Colchester, 
of Westbury-on-Severn, 

I should be glad of biographical and genea- 
logical information as to Colonel Colchester. 
How was he related—as I presume that he 
was—to Maynard Colchester (if they were 
not identical)? How did the name Maynard 
come into this family? Who was or were 
the other co-heiress or co-heiresses of May- 
nard Colchester? Was the Colonel related 
to the other co-founders of the S.P.C.K.? 
Any details would be valued. 

F. H. M. Hueco. 


*CALLAGHAN.—Is it safe to assume as 
definitely certain that all persons of this 
surname descend de corpore from Ceallachan 
‘*Coir,’’ King of Cashel? A considered 
opinion by someone acquainted with Irish 
genealogy would be esteemed. Apart from 
the Burke publications, what historical 
accounts of the O’Callaghans are extant? 
The Marquis de Ruvigny et Raineval’s 
‘ Jacobite Peerage’ mentions the proposed 
grant of an earldom by King James II. or 
III, to an O’Callaghan; what is known of 
the prospective peer? 
Why did the Shanbally Castle line take 
Lismore as a peerage title? 
SASSENACH. 
LANCASTER COMEDIANS.—Information 
is sought as to the comedians Henry 
King (1775) and Mr. Moreton (1784). 
children of whom are buried in St, Mary’s 
Church here at the respective dates shown. 
T. Cann HuGues. 
THOMAS RYALL.—Can anyone give 
particulars of the person referred to in 
in the following extract from the Burial 


| Register of the Parish Church of Lancaster: 


article on | 


({URIOUS BAPTISM 


‘©1783. 11 Aug. Thomas Ryall sculptor in 
wax of Lancaster.’’ 
T. Cann HvuGues. 


ENTRY.—In the 

Baptismal Register of St. John’s Chapel 
(now St. John’s Church), Lancaster, appears 
the following entry: ‘1782. 4 May. Jane 
daughter of Matthew and Dorothy Black 
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Matthew the father of the 
baptized at the same time.”’ 
was buried on 5 June, 1783. Is there any 
record of such a double entry elsewhere ? 


child 


above 


T. Cann Hvucuaes. 


BEARDS IN THE ARMY.—I 
Colonel Mackenzie-Rogan’s book ‘ Fifty 
Years of Army Music,’ that in 1872 or 
thereabouts the Regulations forbade any 
officer or soldier to wear a beard, except the 
ptoncers. For what reason were the 
pioneers allowed beards? And when was this 
strange privilege, so contrary to all the 
traditions of our Army, abolished ? 


read in 


Witrrep H. 
SPICER SURNAME.—Probably 


h name, Norman. What is its origin as 
a surname? Is it specially connected with 
Devonshire and Buckinghamshire? Informa- 
tion will be valued. , 


a trade- 


Bedford. 


| Professor Weekley in ‘The Romance of 
Names’ tells us that this word was superseded, 
as the name of a trade, by ‘‘ grocer.” (Cf. Fr. 
épicier). It is noted in the ‘ O.E.D.’ where the 
definition given is “A dealer in spices, an 
apothecary or druggist.” From Fabyan Chron. 
vil, 512 is quoted “‘ A spycer or grocer namyd 
Petyr Gylle, of Paris.” ‘ Spice ’” comes to us— 
through the Frenech—from the Latin species, 
species, | 


Q HIP IN PROCESSION.—A ship used to 
7 be carried in a procession at Plymouth 
on 1 May. Can any reader let me know 
of any other place where a ship used to be 
carried in procession, and the date? 

T. F. G. Dexter. 

Perranporth. 

YMN WANTED.—“ All amazed they stand 
rejoicing, At the gracious words they hear.” 
Can any reader tell me the first line of the 
hymn, from which the above is taken? also 
where it can be found ? 

E. Seaton. 


UTHORS WANTED.—I should be glad to | 


know who wrote the following :—‘ Across 
Country,’ ‘ Dead Shot, ‘Fair Diana,’ ‘ Queen 


The daughter 
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Replies. 
POWDERED HAIR TAX. 


(clx, 29). 
| HAVE posted to Mr. Brown a photograph 


of a Hair Powder Annual Duty Certificate, 
dated 1801. The annual tax for the privilege 
of using hair powder was one guinea, and it 
introduced in 1795. It was usually 
called the ‘‘ guinea-pig tax,’’ in allusion to 
the pig-tail. The certificates were taken out 
mostly by the nobility, gentry, and clergy, 
and the butlers and liveried servants of the 
wealthy. The householder was responsible in 
respect of the inmates of his house. Exemption 
was allowed to the Royal family, and their 
servants; to clergymen whose income did not 
exceed £100; to the junior officers and men 
of the regular forces; and to all ranks of 
Yeomanry. Pitt had 
estimated this impost to yield £200,000 per 
annum, and in 1796 it actually produced 
£210,136. But ridicule and change of fashion 
combined to kill it, and by 1869, when it was 
repealed, the yield had dwindled to a paltry 
£1,000, paid on behalf of a few flunkeys 
and porters, 

From the records of my own family, I can 
give an example of the extent to which the 
tax affected a household. Robert Holden, 
of Darley Abbey, Derbyshire, kept eight 
menservants, according to the Treasury 
returns. Of these, he paid Hair Powder Tax 
for three in 1795, viz., the butler, under- 
butler, and footman. The other five were 


| probably gardeners and grooms, and _ there 


| was one coachman; 


but this last did not 


| wear powdered hair, as one might expect him 


todo. Robert Holden himself, a cousin who 
lived with him, and the, lady housekeeper 
were the remaining members o% the household 
for whom he paid; six guineas per annum 


in toto. 


Witrrep H. Hotpen. 


Hair powder was taxed by an Act of 


| Parliament passed in the tenth year of the 


of the Colonies’ (1876), ‘ Rosalind and Felicia,’ | 
duty of twopence per pound upon all starch 
Australian Early Life ’ (1893), ‘A Ride on Horse- | 


by “Wandering Artist” (1854), ‘Reminiscences of 


back,’ A Lady (1842), ‘Smokers’ Dream ’ (1850), 
“The Golden Island’ by “ A Lady of Honour ” 
(1699), ‘ Ten Days at Monte Carlo,’ by “ V. B.’”’ 
(1898), ‘ Varney (Vikram?) and the Vampire,’ 
‘War is War,’ by Ex-Private X, ‘What You 
Please,’ ‘Woman, an Enigma.’ © 

W. Apparr. 


| 
| 
| 


reign of Queen Anne. The Act imposed a 


imported and of a penny per pound upon 
all starch made in Great Britain, and no 


perfumer, barber, or seller of hair-powder 
was allowed to mix any powder of alabaster, 
plaster of Paris, whiting, lime, etc, (sweet 
scents excepted) with any starch to be used 
for making hair powder under a pain of 
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forfeiting the hair powder and £50. Any 
person who should expose the same for sale 
should forfeit it and be fined £20. 


convicted before the Commissioners of Excise, 


and fined in the penalty of £20, for having | 


in their custody hair powder not made of 
starch, contrary to Act of Parliament. Seven 
days later forty-nine more barbers were 
convicted of the same offence and were 
similarly punished. 

Persons using hair powder were taxed by 
an Act of Parliament passed 5 May, 1795. 
The amount of the tax was one guinea per 
head. The yield of this tax for the first 
year was £210,136. It was then increased 
to £1 3s. 6d. per head. 

There were a number of exemptions, how- 
ever- The Royal family and their servants, 


the clergy with an income under £100 per | 


annum, subalterns, non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the Yeomanry, and Volun- 
teers enrolled during the previous year were 
included in the list of exemptions. | 

A father having more than two unmarried 


daughters could obtain, for the payment of | 


two, a licence for the remainder, 

A gentleman usually took out a licence for 
his butler, coachman and footman. If he 
changed these during the year the licence 
stood good for the newly-engaged servants. 

_ The tax was not repealed till 1869, when 
it about £1,000 per year 
—the number of persons payin ring 
paying numbering 
_ For more extended information see ‘ At the 
Sign of the Barber’s Pole,’ by William 
Andrewes (1904), 

H. Askew. 


I send an extract from a notice served on 


the Churchwardens of West Hoathley, 
Sussex :— 
Gentlemen. In pursuance of the Hair 


Powder Act passed last Session of Parliament, 
inclosed IT send you a correct list of all and 
every the Persons, who have obtained certifi- 
cates for wearing Hair Powder within your 


Parish. You are directed by the said Act, 
within three days, after you shall have | 
received the inclosed List, to cause a true 


and exact copy thereof to be affixed on_ the 

Church or Chapel doors and Market Cross | 
(if any) and if you have no Church or Chapel | 
then you are to affix the same on the Church | 
or Chapel doors of your next adjoining Parish; | 
you are likewise to cause the Copy of the said | 
List to be replaced from time to time, for | 
the space of four weeks next ensuing, to affix | 
other copies as often as it shall be necessary | 
for that purpose in like manner, and every 

person wilfully tearing, or defacing or remov- 
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| a Justice of the Peace. 


On 20 Oct., 1745, fifty-one barbers were | 


| from vehicular 
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ing such copy so affixed, within the said space 
of four weeks shall forfeit for every offence, 
the sum of forty shillings on Conviction before 
I am Gentlemen your 
obedient humble servant. Wm. Ellis— 
Horsham, 27 Octr, 1795. 


J. P. Bacon PHILIPS. 


According to Fairholt’s ‘Costume in 
England,’ in 1795 Pitt passed a tax upon 
persons wearing hair powder, estimating 
that it would produce £210,000 per annum, 
but nearly everybody left off wearing rather 
than pay. The few who continued to do so 
paid one guinea per annum, and were con- 
sequently nicknamed “‘ guinea-pigs.’’ The 
custom was discontinued in the Army in 


1799. 
Watter E. GAWTHORP. 
11, Tufton Street, S.W. 


posts ON LONDON PAVEMENTS (elx. 
9, 51).—These posts are survivals of the 
days when there were no raised footpaths, 
and were the only protection pedestrians had 
and other traffic on the 
roadway. They are still most useful in these 
modern times, when motor-cars and motor- 
omnibuses, taxi-cabs, lorries and such-like 
suddenly skid or run on to the footway, 
without a moment’s warning, for they do 
afford a slight buffer, if not hit too severely 
by the impact. 
“At one time there were whole rows of 
them, at regular intervals, in crowded 
thoroughfares where there was much traffic, 
as can be seen in many eighteenth-century 
prints of Old London, but they have 


| gradually diminished in number, leaving only 


one here and there at street corners, or at 
street ‘‘ refuges.’ 

Although perhaps not of much account. 
yet, to a lover of old manners and customs, 


| they are not without interest, for each parish 


had its own special design, not very ornate 
it is true, and it would astonish some people 
to find, even at this present day, the many 
different kinds there are still existing in the 
London streets. 

They serve a useful purpose, as I have 
indicated, but I hesitate to give too many 
particulars, lest some energetic borough 
surveyor or engineer should remove any to 
the ‘‘stoneyard’”’ or ‘‘depot,’’ where so 
many have found a_ last  resting-place, 
because they were said to be now “‘in the 
way,’ in places where they have stood 
perhaps a hundred years or more. 

These posts, I imagine, were originally 
made of wood, then stone, and latterly (that 
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is to say the last of them), of iron. The iron 


them, and I have seen, and can direct people 
to, specimens, on which the name of the 
parish (writ large) and the names of the 
churchwardens, overseers and _— surveyor, 
appear, together with the name of the iron- 
founder who cast them, all, may I say, of 
interest to certain people, and quite as 
lasting, if left alone, as a tombstone, in 
commemorating the names of former parish 
worthies. 

There is one such, like the last rose of 
summer, “‘ left blooming alone ’’ (a very long 
way from home), which has on it an 
inscription that denotes it is from “St. 
Clement Danes, Strand,’’ but if I were to 
mention where it is, its life would not be 
worth a day’s purchase. 

There are several, with various kinds of 
inscriptions, to be found in some of the City 
of London streets, and who would say they 
are of no use in some of the narrow and 
crowded thoroughfares ? 

But although these smaller posts are 
gradually vanishing (usually they are 
knocked down and broken, through a col- 
lision, and never replaced), some local author- 
ities still erect larger ones for use at 
refuges, on which are cast the arms of the 
borough or parish. Such, for instance, are 
those set up by the City of Westminster ; the 
Royal Borough of Kensington (which has a 
very ornate cast-iron ‘‘ milestone,’’ opposite 
Kensington Palace), the Borough of St. 
Pancras and other boroughs, and the one- 
time parish of St, Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the 
last depicting, in cold iron, St. Martin giving 
his cloak to a beggar. 

Some of the smaller posts served as boun- 
daries to parishes, and no doubt have caused 
people to wonder what certain initials on 
them meant (one London historian at least 
has been bewildered). In various parts of 
St. Pancras are examples, with the lettering, 
“St. P.P.P.M.,’’ which interpreted, means 
‘*St, Pancras Parish, Parish Mark.’’ Some 
years ago, when this progressive parish 
adopted electric light for its public thorough- 
fares, they sold their old gas-lamp standards, 
or some of them, to the out-of-the-world 
parish of Laindon, Essex. 

Other interesting examples could be given, 
but I must not take up too much space. 
Suffice it to say that this subject, together 
with that of boundary marks and stones, in 


London, is well worth studying, because, on | 


Ordnance Surveys and Maps, which officially 


| 
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| show all parish boundaries, these are often 
allowed of various inscriptions being cast on | now neglected. 


They are removed, or not 
renewed, when they become indecipherable. 
Not long ago I was given one by a surveyor 
of a certain borough, as being of ‘‘ no use,” 
since a house had been built where it for- 
merly stood. 

Still, I know of some original posts which 
have been in situ for over two hundred and 
fifty years. In Buckingham Palace Road, 
near Victoria, are several small ones of cast- 
iron, and a few are scattered elsewhere, They 
have horizontal fluting all round, with the 
corners slightly flattened, and on a band, in 
the middle, are the initials, ‘‘G.P.D.” 
What do these denote? I have some idea, 
but fear it is not correct. They are similar 
in design—but somewhat smaller—to those 
surrounding the fine statue of Charles I at 
Charing Cross, these latter hav.ng cast on 
them the letters, ‘‘ W.R.IV.,’’ surmounted 
by the Royal crown. Long may they remain! 
And, in this connection, can anyone tell me 
when the railings, which once surrounded 
this statue, were removed? They were there 
in 1845, or thereabouts, if not later. At 
that time, too, a pump was very prominent. 

E. Newrovy. 

Upminster, Essex. 


THE BLUE POSTS (OXFORD CIRCUS) 

(clix. 460; clx, 33).—Was there not a 
celebrated public-house of this name in the 
1880’s in Cork Street, near the Burlington 
Arcade ? And what was the name of the 
public-house demolished before 1890 at the 
corner of the Cromwell and Brompton Roads? 


E. S. Spicer. 


There was a Blue Post Tavern in Cork 
Street, W. (on the West side) noted for its 
joint of leg of mutton stuffed with potatoes 
served one day a week—on a Thursday I 
think. The last time I tasted it was about 
1898, and sometime between that date and 
1910, I believe, it ceased to be a licenced 
house and has, I fancy, been pulled down. 

The origin of this particular dish, which 
was much appreciated on account of the 
tenderness and succulence of the meat, is said 
to have been accidental. On one occasion, 


for some reason or another, very little of the 
ordinary leg of mutton had been used. (These 
were larger in those days than they are now, 
people to-day preferring smaller joints), So 
in order that the good mutton should not be 
wasted it was suggested that the gap where 
the slices of meat had been cut out should 
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be filled with potatoes and gravy and served | 
up réchauffé the next day, which was done 
and with such success and so much to the 
satisfaction of the customers that it was | 
repeated every week and became a regular 
dish, 


W. 


ONDON SQUARES (clix. 460; clx. 31).— 
Your correspondent, Mr, W. E. Gaw- 
THORP, at the reference says there is a statue 
of William Duke of Cumberland in Cavendish 
Square. According to E. Beresford Chan- 
cellor (‘ Wanderings in Marylebone ’) this 
was removed to be recast and never replaced 
(thank Heaven!). The only statue in the 
William 


square is of George Frederick 
Cavendish Bentinck, 
P. ALDEN. 
A score of books on London repeat the 


statement that Lincoln’s Inn Square is the | 
exact size of one of the Pyramids, or alter- 
natively the Great Pyramid, in Egypt, and 
that it contains twelve acres. Are these two 
statements really facts? Does ‘‘ The Square ”’ 
mean the edge of the outer pavement plus 
the corners clipped off or the limit of the 
present railings? Ts the present base of 
the great Pyramid, allowing for sand 
accumulations, 12 acres square? 


I am obliged to your correspondents for 
their replies to my enquiry. With regard 
to St. James’s Square, it may be put upon 
record, in ‘ N. and Q.,’ that when the United 
States entered the Great War, the whole of 
the enclosure of this square was covered 
with temporary buildings, with the exception 
of a small garden in the middle containing 
King William III’s statue. These buildings 
contained lounges, bedrooms, bathrooms, etc., 
for the exclusive use of American officers on 
leave, under the name of the Washington Inn. | 
Its cost was met by American residents in 
London. 


J. LANDFEAR LuCAS. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


AUPERS’ BADGES (clix. 371. 448). — 
The custom of paupers wearing badges 
has analogues on the Continent, especially in 
the Low Countries. There it seems to be 
connected with the use of méreauxr, or metal 
tokens of identification, by recipients of 
charity, members of guilds, religious corpora- 
tions, ete, 
Some of the metal méreaur for the use of 


| badges, or sewed to a garment. 


'to India was 
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be worn as 

One may 
find descriptions of some of these objects in 
a very interesting work, of which the British 
Museum probably has a copy—‘ Description 
de Méreaux’ ... par L. Mimnard-Van 
Hoorebeke, Ghent, 1877-8, 3 vols. in 2, folio. 
This is a catalogue of the collection of 
Minard, a celebrated architect and collector 


licensed beggars are made to 


of Ghent. See especially iii. 168, for a 
pauper’s méreau of Brussels made for 
attachment to a garment with two _ holes, 


which differs from the beggar’s badge des- 
cribed at p. 170. Attached beggar’s badges 
are more common; most of the paupers’ 
méreaur were merely carried, and in general 
resemble other medals and coins. 
THomas Masport. 
Hunter College, New York. 


LACE - NAMES: MEANING AND 
DERIVATION WANTED (clx. 29). 
3. Affric. In Johnston’s ‘ Place-names of 
Scotland,’ 1892, the probable derivation of 
‘‘affric’’ is given from the Gaelic ‘‘ abh 
b(h)reac ’’—mottled, spotted water, 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Now the way in which the road from Tibet 
discovered was on this wise. 
In one of the vaileys of Himala there dwelt 
a race of hairy men, and a great bird, 
swooping down from the glacier, devoured one 
of them daily, so that but few of them were 
left. And a holy Lama, moved with com- 
passion, sent his servant with a bow and 
arrows to kill the bird, and he gave him a 
man for guide, who, even as Proteus, could 
change himself into whatsoever shape he 
pleased. And as they went, he became a 
dog and the Kungri Bingri pass was called 
after him, and then he became a stag and 
the Dol-Dunga pass was called after him, and 
then he became a bear and the Topi Dunga 
pass was called after him, and then he 
became a camel and the Unta Dhura pass 
was called after him. But when they came 


| to the valley, none of the race of the hairy 


men was left alive, and when the servant 
had killed the bird, he would fain have 
settled where they dwelt. But there was no 
salt in the place. So the holy Lama took 
salt and scattered it over the valley, and 
to this day the Tibetans lead their herds 
across the border to eat the salted grass. But 
the Bhotans, who dwell at the mouth of the 
Unta Dhura pass are rich enough to buy 
their salt. And when Buddhist priests pass 


a 
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that way they ask for alms in the name of 
the holy Lama, who gave the valley salt. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


EVILL SURNAME (clx. 30). — At, 
Stratton, Cornwall, there is a_ brass 
efigy of a knight in armour, Sir John 


Arundell of Trerice, 1561, with effigies of 
his two wives, also children, shields of arms 
and marginal inscription. His first wife 
was Mary, daughter of John Bevyll of 
Gwarnick, esquire. See F. J. Bone ‘ Story 
of Stratton, Church.’ 
Watter E, 
11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


BACKBOARDS (cliv. 81, 121, 158, 194; 

elv. 87, 104).—In The Times of Jan, 12, 
is a picture of a water-colour drawing by 
E. F. Burney, lately acquired by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. On the ex- 
treme left sits a girl using a backboard. In 
my schooldays, the ‘eighties, they were no 
longer used, but I have often seen one in 
friends’ houses. I was told they were given 
up because it was considered better to 
strengthen the muscles of the back by exer- 
cises than to flatten the shoulders in this 
artificial way. 

P. ALDEN. 


AWBONE OF WHALE AS ARCH (clix. 


passim). have this week visited 
‘* Quarry Mourt’’ in this Borough. In the 


garden at the back is an arch formed of the 
jaws of a whale. The house was built in 
1842 by Mr, William Titterington, a well- 
known local dentist. The house was first 
called ‘‘ Primrose Hill.’’ I am told there 
is such an arch in the neighbourhood of 
Windermere. 
T. Cann HvGHEs. 
Lancaster. 


HE REV. JOHN CLOWES: PORTRAIT 
WANTED (clx. 9).—I would suggest to 
Mr. F. R. Durnam to write to Mr. H. S. 
L, Clowes, now head of the family who 
resides at Norbury, Co. Derby. 


Evetyn M. 


OVEY TRACY, DEVONSHIRE, AND 
' THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS OF 
ST. JOHN, BRIDGEWATER (clix. 369, 
409; clx. 14).—From a series of articles on 
medieval Bridgewater, which T. Bruce 


Dilkes contributed to Vol. iii. of the ‘ History | 


Teachers’ Miscellany,’ we learn that the 
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Hospital must have been founded not later 
than 1213 by William Briwer, as in that 
year it is known to have possessed five acres 
in the vill. In 1214 William endowed it 
with the tithes and advowson of the parish 
church which he had recovered some years 
before from the Priory of Bath. 

In January, 1215, six months after the 
interdict had been withdrawn, a charter was 
granted by John ‘‘to the Hospital of St. 
John the Baptist of Bridgewater and to 
the brethren there serving God.’’ This 
charter confirmed to the Canons, “‘one 
hundred acres of land with their appurten- 
ances in the vill of Brugeswalteri which they 
hold of the gift of William Brewerre, and 
the church of Brugeswalteri with its ap- 
purtenances, save a hundred shillings to be 
paid to the monks of Bath yearly by the 
hands of the brethren of the same 
hospital. . .” 

To this gift of the church of Bridgewater, 
the founder soon added that of the church of 
Isle Brewers, and before the close of the 
century, the Hospital was further enriched 
with the endowment of the churches of 
Lanteglos and Moorwinstow in Cornwall, 
and that of Wembdon, near Bridgewater. 
Later were added the church of Chilton 
Trinity, the chapels of Idstock and Hunt- 
stile and the church of Northover. Besides 
these livings the Brethren possessed lands 
in Somerset and Dorset. 

Originally the Master and Brethren were 
responsible for the maintenance of thirteen 
infirm persons besides the entertainment of 
pilgrims and religious who in the course of 
their journeyings might pass by the East 
Gate, Before the close of the thirteenth 
century this work was extended by the addi- 
tion of the education of the young and the 
care of the sick. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


IPER WINE (clix. 440; clx. 16). Dr. 
A. Smythe Palmer, in his ‘ Some Curios 
from a Word-Collector’s Cabinet,’ uses the 
word ‘‘treacle’’ as a convenient topic to 
introduce much interesting information about 
the numerous and various concoctions in the 
composition of which vipers and other ven- 
omous serpents are used. He quotes from 
Blackwood’s Magazine (1890, October) to the 
effect that our own country-folk believe that 
‘viper-ile’’ or ‘‘ adder-ile’’ is a sovereign 
remedy for adder bites. He says that Miles 
Coverdale (‘ Precious Pearle’) asserts that 
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“the Phisitian in making of his Triacle 
occupieth serpents, adders, and such like 
poison to drive out one poyson with another.”’ 

Palmer points out that in the Greek 
Thérion (itself a diminutival form of 
Thér, a savage animal) any venomous 
creature, came to be applied specifically to 
the viper. From Thérion was formed the 
adjective Thériakos for anything that had 
to do with venomous creatures, and as a 
neuter plural Thériaka (Pharmaka) it meant 
drugs good for the bite of such creatures. In 
fact Nicander, a Greek poet, who wrote a 
poem descriptive of noxious reptiles and 
the cures for their bites, gives it the title 
of Theriaca, 

When adopted into Latin this word was 
used to denote an antidote for the bite of 
serpents and other poisonous animals. 

Pliny is quoted as saying :— 

The trosches called Thériaci are made of 
viper’s flesh only. After a viper is cleansed 
take out the fat and seethe it with a sextar 
of oil untill the one half be consumed: which 
serveth to drive away all, venomous beasts. 

Galen, it is said, noticed that the Theriac 
got its name from the flesh of the viper 
entering into its composition. 

The ordinary word ‘‘ treacle’? has been 
formed from tertaca or theraca, just as 
‘chronicle’? has been formed from chronica 
and ‘‘ syllable ’’ from syllaba. 

Topsell, in his ‘ History of 
(1608) writes :— 

Theriace or Triacle, not only because it 
cureth the venomous byting of serpents but 
also because the serpents themselves are 
usually mingled in the making therof, fitly is 
so named of both significations. 


Serpents ’ 


The most famous form of the preparation 
was the ‘‘ Venice Trekle ’’ which has already 
been mentioned, but about which C. G. 
Leland (‘ Legends of Florence’) remarks: 
‘A friar fills two jars with vipers to make 
Teriaca or Venetian treacle, a cure for 
serpents’ bites.’’ 

Miss A. M, Earle, ‘ Child Life in Colonial 
Days,’ says that Venice treacle was a remedy 
of repute in New England. It was made 
with twelve vipers soaked in white wine. 

Dr. W. Heberden, it is said, wrote in 1745 
a treatise against the absurdity of the 
viperine Theriacum, which consisted of sixty 
other ingredients. It was not till the middle 


of the eighteenth century that it was expelled | 


from the British Pharmacopeia. 
H, Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


English Collectors of Books and Manuscripts 
(1530-1930) and their Marks of Ownership. 
By Seymour de Ricci, (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 12s. 6d. net). 

ASED on the Sandars lectures for 1929, 

' this well-filled and genial book supplies, if 
the cliché may be forgiven, a felt want. 
Here is brought together readably and within 
convenient compass, what the curious enquirer 
might search for in various directions at 
considerable expense of time. Whether one’s 
own inclinations, and one’s purse, make col- 
lecting rare books and MSS. attractive and 
possible or not, this pursuit has played in the 
past, and is increasingly playing, such a 
part in the successive phases of human cul- 
ture, that some general, connected knowledge 
of its history is needful. Here, for that 
purpose and so far as England is concerned, 
we have exactly what is wanted. 

The story begins with Leland, from whom 
we soon pass to the Bridgewater Library, and 
the Lumley Library—the one now gone across 
the Atlantic, the other, part of that ‘‘ Old 
Royal’’ library which the British Museum 
owes to George II. The seventeenth century 
confronts us with the illustrious Sir Thomas 
Bodley, and the Bodleian Library, which 
by the time the century closed, con- 
tained 9,000 MSS. or so, the largest collec- 
tion in England at the time. This, as we 
all know, was the century of Cotton and of 
Thomason; and it saw also the smaller but 
choicely bestowed activities of Wolfreston, 
and the collection of Elizabethan treasures at 
Lamport. 

Towards its close and especially in the 
years of the next century, occurred that en- 
thusiasm for incunabula among the British 
nobility which started a new interest for the 
collector throughout Europe. Here, perhaps, 
Harley is the best known figure—were it only 
for the MSS. at the British Museum; but 
among the five great libraries of this period 
was also that of the Earl of Sunderland. 
During the years of this activity agents 
hunted for bibliographical treasures on the 
Continent on behalf of English noblemen as 
their successors now-a-days do on behalf of 
American millionaires. Mr. de Ricci in 
his account of Harley has a word in defence 
of John Bagford, who formed a collection of 


| scraps and snippets which Harley purchased. 
| Bagford 


has been accused of having 


but our 


mutilated books to obtain these, 
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author suggests that rather, he rescued them, 
saving such things as imperfect copies, frag- 


ments and stray leaves in bindings from des- 
truction. 

With the eighteenth century we come to 
Rawlinson and Sir Hans Sloane, and_ to 
George III, no mean collector as his library, 
bestowed by George IV on the British 
Museum, still attests. Here, too, we learn 
of another library which our author describes 
with special unction—that of the Rey Clay- 
ton Mordaunt Cracherode of Christ Church, 
Oxford. This was not large, but every item 
it contained was in the choicest condition ob- 
tainable. With Garrick, Jennens and Capell 
begins the collecting of Shakespearean litera- 
ture, soon taken up by Steevens and Malone. 
It is curious that these older collectors 
notably Malone—should have had their sense 
for the charm and significance of a rare book 
so slightly developed as to have thought these 
were enhanced by inlaying the precious leaves. 
They could do worse as we know. Mr, de 
Ricci tells the story of Sir John Fenn’s cut- 
ting the typographica! device out of his all 
but unique copy of Greene’s ‘ Groatsworth of 
Wit’ in order to stick it into a scrap-book 
of rarities which he was forming. 


About a century after Harley and Sunder- 


land the interest of wealthy noblemen in 
book-collecting which was then, though 


vehement, short-lived—revived again, and we | 


reach its culminating point in England with 


the formation of the splendid collection of | 


the second Earl Spencer. For thirty years 


he was the most lavish buyer in Europe; and | 


his taste and judgment equalled his gener- 
osity. The nineteenth century opens upon us, 


seller competent to guide and to supply the 
desires of the wealthy dilettante. In Heber, 


as Mr, de Ricci remarks, we have ‘‘a biblio- | 
maniac if ever there was one ’’—a heaper up | 


of books who at his death had two houses full 
of them in London, besides ‘ 


sels, Antwerp and other Continental cities.” 


so that ‘‘ it is doubtful whether any private | 


individual has ever owned so large a library.”’ 
The chapter which deals with him and Miller, 


Grenville and Holford is followed by one on | 


Sir Thomas Phillipps, and then by an account 


of Lord Ashburnham, And so we come down | 
to Halliwell and Huth, to Bernard Quaritch | 
and his clients and to all the varied develop- | 


ments of the present day. 


‘one at Hodnet, | 
one at Oxford, one at Ghent, and one at} 
Paris, not to speak of smaller stores at Brus- | 
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Mr. de Ricci adds to his historical matter 
valuable notes upon the features which indi- 
cate the provenance of books: characteristic 
bindings, shelf-marks, book-plates and _ the 
like. Many readers may learn with surprise 
how widely dispersed some of the old collec. 
tions (the Harleian, for example) still are. 


One comes with satisfaction to the fate of the f 


great Spencer library, reposing secure and 
entire at Manchester. For there runs 
through all this work a little thread of sub 
tragic melancholy. At the end of most of 
the stories comes the sale; which finally dis- 
perses what had been brought together with 
so much eagerness and enjoyment; and it 
would hardly be human not to sigh over that. 
However, the prospect of creating after their 
demise such a stir as a great sale occasions 
may rather have pleased than disquieted most 
collectors; and, again, it is no doubt possible 
exaggerate the attractiveness, to the imagina- 
tion of an enterprising person, of mere exter- 
nal permanence in the result of his labours, 


Harrow Lectures on Education, Edited by 
T. F. Coade, (Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d. net), 

SEV ENTEEN number, these are 

addresses which were delivered in 

January, 1930, at the Junior Public School 

Masters’ Conference held at Harrow School. 

The first is Dr, Cyril Norwood’s on ‘ Unity 

and Purpose in Education,’ in which the most 

valuable counsels are those concerned with 
creation of a juster sense of values to which 
knowledge will appear of serious and avowed 
importance. Dr. Pickard-Cambridge, des- 


| cribing the contribution of the Greek and 
with Beckford and Inglis and Douce and the | 
rise of the enlightened and enterprising book- | 


Latin Classics to education insists principally 
on the immense range of vicarious experience 
of which they put the student in possession, 
and on the training thereby given to the 
student’s own sympathies and emotion. He 
justly urges the importance of the fact that 
‘“Greek and Roman history are now a dis 
passionate presentation,’ and might we 
think have added a word on the advantage 
of that history being—with whatever neces- 
sary reservations—something rounded off and 
finished: near enough to ourselves to be 
thoroughly well understood, and yet having 
in some true sense definite form—a beginning 
middle and end. Mr, D. C. Somervell, 
besides much suggestion about the teaching 
of history, has a word of warning against 
“specialising ’’ among young masters. 
*“ Don’t let your well-meaning head-masters 


| specialise you too much,’’ he says. ‘‘ You 
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way like it now, when the work is new to | as it presents itself upon a first reading, 


you, but you will regret it later on. . 
Stick to teaching one of your languages.” 
Mr. J. E. Barton, treating of the Aesthetic 
Side of School Education, is not only 
trenchant and comprehensive in fault- 
finding, but has some striking remarks on 
the ways in which the schoolboy’s sense for 
art spontaneously displays itself. He says, 
for example, that it is ‘‘ a verifiable fact 
that changes of taste which are ‘in the air’ 
communicate themselves to children who have 
scarcely ever been inside a museum or a 
picture gallery. El Greco’s Agony in the 
Garden is repugnant to many older people 
whose vision has been stereotyped in the art 
judgments of the nineteenth century. — Its 
power appeals immediately, almost without 
exception, to young people who see it with 
fresh eyes.’’ We are not sure that we 
should have expressed the matter quite as 
Mr. Barton does, but the observation itself 
is interesting. Interesting, again, is the 
remark with which he concludes: ‘‘ When 
I was trying to get hints from other people 
about these remarks, I asked an intelligent 


one must fix one’s mind upon it for some 


| length of time, learn to give full weight to 


woman of wide experience and judgment, if | 


she could think of a single word that might 
sum up the relation of this #sthetic side of 
culture to the other sides. She at once 
answered, ‘ Yeast.’’’ Dr. Murray Levick, 


ina paper on ‘ The Need for a More Modern | 


School Hygiene,” may surprise some people 
by the time-table of a junior boy which he 
has taken ‘‘ from one of our principal public 
schools.”” It might well be supposed that 
the ‘east advanced public school had now 
passed beyond the possibility of such glaring 
mistakes. Part II gives a group of thought- 
ful and stimulating essays on the question 
of religious teaching in schools. 


English and Norse Documents Relating to 
the Reign of Ethelred the Unready. By 
Margaret Ashdown (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 16s, net.). 

HE ‘ Battle of Maldon’ is one of the 
great treasures of Old English litera- 
ture. Even to the ordinary reader its pecu- 
liar appeal is strong. It is a poem of the 
defeated. That defeat is the true subject 
of all national and epic poetry might be 
argued with no inconsiderable plausibility— 
perhaps not more than that: but at any 
rate valour in defeat and loyalty to the de- 
feated leader are topics in most preemi- 
nent accord with both the English and Norse 
genius, and this poem exemplifies the fact. 


brief expressions, pause where the action 
pauses, catch the scheme which governs its 
movement, and interpret the intention in 
words and phrases. The editor knows all 
this very well and evidently has more than 
merely a scholar’s familiarity with her sub- 
ject. Her work—very valuable from the 
student’s point of view—vibrates too to the 
inner life of the poem, and so has a power 
to elicit that merely human interest which 
corresponds to the interest felt by the poet’s 
first audience, 

The battle was an incident in the vain 
struggle with the Danes at the end of the 
tenth century, occurring in that melancholy 
year 991 when, by Archbishop Sigeric’s ad- 
vice, tribute was first paid to the Danes. 
Brief notice of it is taken in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle; and it was a good idea 
to print after the poem the annals of he 
Chronicle for Ethelred’s reign (978 to 1017). 
The editor favours the view that the poem 
was composed soon after the battle, and 
points out that its existence in but a single 
copy (of which we have now only Hearne’s 
transcript, for the original perished in 1734 
in the Cottonian fire) may suit better with 
lay than clerical authorship. She is rather 
emphatically of opinion that it is a chance 
survivor of a group of lost poems, not a 
literary tour de force in imitation of a genre 


| which, at the time of its composition, was 


To grasp its significance, simple, curt, severe ! 


obsolete. We agree with her. From this 
naturally follows the belief that the poem is 
in large measure historical. A _ useful 
section of the Introduction is that which 
shows the craftsmanship of the poet in deal- 
ing with his material and the marks of his 
having worked according to plan. 

In choice of the Norse texts which. with 
their accompanying notes fill more than half 
the volume, the editor has been guided 
fundamentally by the English interest, but 
the basis of selection has been different in 
each case. Hallfreth’s dirge for Olaf Trygg- 
vason, Ottar’s praise of Canute and the 
Songs of the Men of the Host are the three 
poems; the prose extracts arem fro Agrip: 
the account of Olaf Tryggvason and of the 
coming of St. Olaf to Norway; the report 
of Olaf’s death from the Longer Saga of 
Olaf Tryggvason of the account of St, Olaf’s 
visit to England from the ‘ Heimskringla’ 
and then Flateyjarbék’s story of the mis- 
understanding between St, Olaf and Canute. 
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To these are added the piece about the found- 
ing of Jomsborg from the ‘ Jomsvikinga 
Saga,’ and, that concerning England from 
‘Gunnlaugs Saga.’ The Introduction to 


these Norse texts, though it modestly dis- | 


claims that competence which, in full, can 
only be claimed by an Icelander, contains a 
good brief characterisation of the different 
skalds whose work is represented here, and 
also a well-considered plea in favour of the 
historical value—at any rate where personal 
traditions are concerned—of the Norse Sagas. 
The Appendixes should not be overlooked nor 
the Index of Personal Names with its concise 
but substantial biographies. 


Literary Studies. By Amaranatha 
(Allahabad, The Indian Press), 
Shakespearean Comedy and Other Studies. 
By Amaranatha Jha. (Allahabad, The 

Indian Press). 


Jha. 


E cordially congratulate Mr, Jha on these | 


two books of essays. Written in an 


easy style, drawing from a wide range of | 


literary knowledge and interests, inspired 
evidently by a strong natural feeling for the 
inner secrets of great literature, these pages 
arrest and please and stimulate. The long 
study of the Supernatural in Drama with 
which the first-named book begins will 
chiefly be interesting to western 
where it opens up the use made of super- 
natural adjuncts and supernatural themes in 
Eastern drama. This is followed by a 
discussion on the nature of poetry, in which 
by numerous examples we are made to feel 
again the presence of the inexplicable quality 
in virtue of which poetry is poetry. Mr. 
Jha knows all about the various attempts 
at definition of it; his own clearest statement 
on it claims that rhythm and metre are 
essential. The paper on Autobiographies is 
pleasant reading—Mr. Jha, among other 
admirations, entertains one for Margot. He 
discourses also on the Art of Conversation, 
on University Ideals and on John Morley, 
and all to good purpose; but the paper we 
liked best, is that on the Art of Public 
Speaking. 

The volume of Shakespearean studies has 
one or two pieces—that on Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern and that on Shakespeare’s use 
of monosyllables for example — which are 
rather ingenious than convincing, The 
interpretation of Hamlet’s madness is 
carefully worked out, and concludes with a 
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readers | 
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| decision that the madness was feigned. We 
do not think that those who are of another 
opinion will be persuaded to alter that by 
Mr. Jha’s reasoning, but he writes with 
freshness and understanding so that they 
will nevertheless follow him with interest and 
with respect for his grasp of the play. The 
most important part of this book is the study 
entitled ‘Comedy in Shakespeare.’ Our 
author has seized very effectively on the 
quality of balance in the genius of 
Shakespeare, and, taking the study as a 
whole, uses his appreciation of Shakespeare’s 


comedy in subservience to this main idea. 
THE January Quarterly Review begins with 

Mr. John Bailey’s discussion of the 
latest volume of Queen Victoria’s letters, 
those for the period between 1886-1890, 
forming Vol. i. of the Third Series. These 
are years in which the Queen is not seen 
entirely to advantage: her relations with 
‘Gladstone; the troubles of the Imperial 
House of Germany which so nearly touched 
her; her impatience with some of the political 
| movements of the time roused her where she 
| was least reasonable. Nevertheless, Mr. 
| Bailey, in his criticism of weaknesses does 
| not suffer us to lose vision of the great 
| Queen. Sir Frederick Maurice’s account of 
the Retreat of 1914 and the Battle of the 
Marne is a strong and soldierly piece of 
work which closes with that most moving 
story, from General Spears, of Joffre appeal- 
ing to Sir John French for British support 
before the Battle. The article in the number 
of which the interest is deepest-going and 
| most absorbing is no doubt Brig.-General 
W. H. H. Waters’ account of ‘ Russia and 
the Five Years’ Plan.’ Of topics germane 
to ‘N. and Q.’ there are Mr. Claud E. 
Benson’s informing and amusing ‘ Oxford- 
Cambridge ; Cambridge-Oxford’; Mr. J. M. 
Hone’s ‘The Royal Dublin Society and _ its 
Bicentenary’; the Bishop of Goulburn’s 
‘Roger Ascham’ and Mr. Alasdair Alpin 
MacGregor’s ‘ St. Kilda, Past and Present.’ 
We much enjoyed Dr, G. G. Coulton’s ‘ The 
Meaning of Monasticism,’ which aims at 
interpreting the average monk, and relating 
monasticism to the average life of the cen- 
turies in which it flourished. Other papers 
of great interest are Lord Gorell’s ‘ Education 
and the Film’; the late Robert Dunlop’s 
‘The Future of Austria’ and the unsigned 
‘Dawn of Modern Farming.’ 


Printei by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at 


their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in 


the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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